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ALL  the  arts  of  man  spring  from  a  single  well  of  inspiration. 
They  spring  from  the  deep  impulse  and  desire  to  create  an  ideal 
world  more  true  to  our  real  selves,  more  adequate  to  our  innate 
conceptions,  than  anything  we  can  achieve  in  actual  existence.  In 
the  affairs  of  life,  circumstances  are  so  obstinate  and  hindering, 
human  relations  so  intricate,  that  even  the  finest  and  the  strongest 
spirits  have  to  accept  much  compromise  and  failure.  But  in  the 
innocent  and  disinterested  world  of  art  mankind  breathes  freer, 
sees  clearer,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  life  it  would  like  to  live. 
The  unifying  principle  of  all  the  arts  is  rhythm  ;  for  the  movement 
of  life,  unimpeded  by  circumstances,  is  naturally  rhythmical,  and 
art  expresses  life  at  its  fullest  and  most  intense. 

We  might  expect  then  that  the  arts  of  any  one  period  and 
country  would  show  a  unity  of  aim  and  a  coherence  of  production. 
But  in  actual  history  this  condition,  except  as  regards  the  minor 
arts,  is  rarely  fulfilled.  The  never-exhausted  wonder  with  which  we 
look  back  to  Athens  in  her  prime  springs  from  recognition  of  the 
unique  completeness  with  which  the  inner  life  of  the  Greeks — intellec- 
tual, spiritual,  imaginative — expressed  itself  in  every  medium  known ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  which  of  the  arts  it  most  excelled. 
At  other  great  periods  it  seems  as  if  one  kind  of  art  attracted  to 
itself  all  the  genius  of  the  time,  and  other  kinds  scarcely  counted 
in  comparison.  Yet  if  we  were  indulging  in  the  inveterate  dream  of 
Utopia  and  constructing  our  ideal  state,  we  should,  I  think,  count  it 
a  desirable  thing  that  the  various  arts,  and  those  who  produced  them, 
should  be  in  touch  with  one  another;  that  the  intellectual  and 
imaginative  life  of  a  nation  should  have  a  character  of  unity.  Here 
in  the  present  day  we  have  little  of  this  unity.  The  lack  may  be 
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ascribed  in  some  measure  to  our  system  of  education  which  neither 
trains  our  youth  to  express  themselves  even  in  common  speech,  nor 
indeed  does  anything  to  foster  the  imaginative  life,  but  rather 
suppresses  and  starves  it. 

I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  any  long  disquisition  on  the 
relation  of  the  arts  to  one  another,  and  in  particular  on  the  rela- 
tion of  poetry  to  the  other  arts. 

Were  we  theorizing  in  the  abstract,  we  might  perhaps  relate 
poetry  most  closely  to  music.  But  actually  we  shall  have  very  much 
more  to  say  of  the  relations  between  poetry  and  painting.  Music 
and  poetry  are  very  near  in  their  origin.  Both  alike  find  expression 
through  the  rhythms  of  sound.  But  as  mature  arts  they  have  far  less 
in  common. 

Music,  like  Architecture,  is  independent  of  representation  or  the 
imitation  of  Nature.     But   neither  poetry  nor  painting  is  in  this 
condition.    In  either  art  it  is  possible  to  attenuate  the  matter  so  that 
almost  nothing  but  the  rhythmic  element  is  left ;  to  make  a  poem 
that  relies  almost  entirely  on  sound,  or  a  painting  that  relies  almost 
entirely  on   arabesque.     But   the   poet    or   painter   attempts   these 
things  at  his  peril.     Poetry  and  painting  (sculpture  also  within  its 
more  limited  range)  are  in  a  parallel  condition  so  far  as  the  relation 
of  matter  to  form  is  concerned.     Alike  in  painting  and  poetry,  the 
rhythmic   element,   stronger  perhaps   and   more   explicit  in  poetry, 
evokes  an  emotional  mood.     We  are  wrought  to  a  heightened  pitch 
of  sensibility  ;  and  in  this  state  the  subject-matter  of  painter  or  poet 
comes  to  us  with  a  glow  and  force  such  as  our  senses  never  experience 
in  the  daily  traffic  of  existence.     In  a  perfect  example  of  either  art 
this  subject-matter  is  fused  with  the  form,  so  that  we  cannot  dissolve 
them  from  one  another.      This  was  the  meaning  of  Pater's  saying 
that  all  the  arts  aspire  towards  the  condition  of  music,  where  form 
and  matter  are  one.     Pater's  sound  doctrine  on  this  point  has  been 
very  generally  accepted ;   but  his  statement  of  it  implies  a  certain 
prejudice  against  poetry   which  has  soaked   into  current   opinion : 
so  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  among  many  artists  and  critics 
of  art  a  curious  horror  of  the  intrusion  into  art  of  anything  which 
might  be  suspected  of  being  literature.     I  think  this  may  derive  from 
Pater's  really  astonishing  assertion  that  '  story  and  sentiment '  are  the 
medium  of  poetry,  and  that  these,  not  rhythm  and  imagery,  corre- 
spond to  line  and  colour  in  a  painting.     It  has  since  been  a  common 
assumption  that  painting  is  in  the  same  condition  as  music,  and  that 
poetry  is  in  a  different  category.    This,  I  believe,  is  a  fundamental 
error. 
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There  is  a  saying  of  Simonides,  '  A  painting  is  a  silent  poem, 
a  poem  is  a  speaking  picture.'  A  precisely  identical  saying  is 
proverbial  among  the  Chinese. 

A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough. 
The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above, 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 

No  flower  upon  the  ground, 
And  little  motion  in  the  air 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 

There  is  a  poem  which  is,  simply,  a  picture.  I  doubt  if  Shelley, 
who  had  little  real  appreciation  of  painting,  and  shared  the 
conventional  taste  of  his  time,  thought  consciously  of  his  lines  as 
pictorial  when  he  wrote  them ;  I  mean  in  the  way  aesthetic  poets 
of  a  later  time  would  consciously  try  to  evoke  a  picture  in  words. 
Probably  for  that  reason  the  little  poem  is  the  more  spontaneous  and 
successful. 

If  poetry  were  confined  to  compositions  of  this  kind,  its  range 
would  be  small.  But  the  essential  characteristic  of  poetry  is  its 
power  of  focussing  the  whole  range  of  our  sensibilities.  Its  primary 
appeal  is  the  music  of  rhythmical  language,  but  into  this  it  fuses 
a  world  of  sensation  and  a  world  of  emotion  and  a  world  of  thought. 
It  plays  upon  all  the  subtle  associations  of  the  senses,  the  mind,  the 
feelings.  No  art  fuses  so  many  elements  of  human  experience. 
I  think  few  would  deny  that  in  this  human  experience  the  .world 
of  sight — all  that  comes  to  us  through  the  faculty  of  vision — plays, 
for  art  at  least,  the  richest  part.  From  the  memory  of  things  seen — 
and  not  only  seen  with  the  eye  but  dyed  in  a  thousand  associations — 
the  poet  draws  for  the  images  through  which  alone  he  can  express  his 
inmost  feeling. 

If  a  poet  is  known  by  the  music  of  his  speech,  he  is  also  known  by 
the  imaginative  texture  of  his  thought.  He  thinks  in  images. 
Even  in  a  lyric  which  is  so  direct  an  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling  as  Lovelace's  famous  Farewell  to  Lucasta,  what  value  for  the 
mind  have  those  opposed  images  into  which  two  different  existences 
are  for  a  moment  evoked  : 

from  the  nunnery 

Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

It  is  on  this  side  of  imagery  that  poetry  comes  closely  into  relation 
with  painting.  The  fundamental  principle  of  both  is  the  rhythmic 
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element;  but  the  visible  world  supplies  much  of  the  content  of 
poetry,  and  one  might  say  all  the  content  of  painting.  It  is  on  this 
side  that  each  art  can  stimulate  and  enrich  the  other. 

But  there  are  inherent  differences  in  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  two  arts.  These  have  been  luminously  set  forth  in  the  Laokoon 
of  Lessing ;  the  main  differences  flowing  from  the  fact  that  poetry 
deals  with  a  sequence  in  time  and  involves  action  or  movement,  while 
painting  and  sculpture  are  stationary  and  present  a  single  moment. 
Here  I  will  only  embroider  Lessing's  classic  pages  with  one  or  two 
additional  illustrations  of  the  methods  of  the  two  arts. 

The  poet  cannot  embody  his  conceptions  so  vividly  and  completely 
as  the  painter  ;  but  just  because  movement  is  of  the  essence  of  his  art, 
he  can  evoke  a  succession  of  images  to  enforce  and  enrich  a  single 
idea,  flashing  them  on  the  mind  for  a  moment  and  withdrawing 
them ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  let  them  rest  before  the  eye ;  they  serve 
his  purpose  by  their  swift  passage,  and  would  defeat  it  if  they 
lingered  too  long. 

You  remember  Cleopatra's  words — 

it  is  great 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  things, 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

The  entire  negation  of  death  appears  suddenly  as  a  positive  power 
striking  into  life  and  acting  on  all  the  circumstances  of  existence. 
And  those  images  of  the  poet  imprint  that  power  on  our  minds  with 
unforgettable  intensity.  The  images  shine  out  for  an  instant  only ; 
it  is  the  action  of  death  that  we  see — death  remains  formless  and 
invisible — but  that  action  is  presented  with  a  force  that  no  amount 
of  abstract  language,  addressed  to  the  intelligence,  could  master. 
A  pictorial  faculty  is  used,  but  used  solely  as  an  instrument  of  the 
poetic  faculty. 

We  can  only  too  well  imagine  what  some  misguided  painter  or 
sculptor  would  make  of  this  image  if  he  had  the  unhappy  notion 
of  translating  it.  We  can  see  the  concrete  symbol  he  would  be 
driven  to  use,  and  how  that  magnificent  momentary  vision  would  be 
materialized  in  stagnation  ;  rendered  stale,  feeble,  and  absurd. 

Now  on  the  other  hand  recall  those  famous  unfinished  statues  of 
Michelangelo  in  the  Louvre,  the  so-called  Slaves  or  Prisoners.  They 
were  intended  for  the  monument  of  Pope  Julius  II,  and  according  to 
Condivi  represented  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  the  bondage 
which  the  death  of  so  enlightened  a  patron  cast  upon  them.  Some- 
thing like  that  may  well  have  been  the  primary  idea,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  put  into  words,  in  Michelangelo's  mind  :  but  how  infinitely 
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the  plastic  imagination  of  the  sculptor  has  transcended  all  that 
language  can  say !  All  interpretations  seem  cold  and  inadequate 
to  the  emotions  which  the  marble  forms  themselves  stir  out  of  the 
very  depths  of  our  consciousness  and  even  from  deeper  regions  where 
thoughts  do  not  consciously  exist. 

To  take  one  more  example  from  Shakespeare.  Othello,  when  his 
mind  seeks  to  express  the  earthquake  change  that  the  loss  of  his  love 
for  Desdemona  means — and  he  feels  himself  on  the  di/zy  edge  of  that 
loss — cries  out 

I  love  thee,  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

More  could  not  be  packed  into  words.  The  image  has  the  shudder- 
ing force  of  an  explosion.  The  whole  stable  universe  is  tumbled  into 
rocking  fragments.  But  once  more  the  image,  though  intensely  vivid 
to  the  mind,  and  evoking  a  boundless  shadowy  picture,  is  quite 
untranslatable  into  pictorial  terms. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  power  of  poetry  to  call  up  a  swift 
succession  of  images,  which  perhaps  enforce  and  illuminate  a  single 
idea.  There  are,  for  example,  the  exquisite  lines  in  Keats's  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes : 

Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow  day; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray  ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut  and  be  a  bud  again. 

I  have  known  French  readers  criticize  these  images  as  coming  too 
close  and  too  crowded  on  each  other ;  but  our  taste,  used  to  a  greater 
richness  of  imagery,  will  hardly  join  in  such  criticism.  The  poet's 
thought  ranges  far  and  wide,  and  darts  with  magical  swiftness  here 
and  there,  but  each  image  captured  is  so  distinct  that  there  is  no 
confusion,  and  the  succession  of  them  leaves  us  with  a  picture  of  the 
sleeping  Madeline  that  is  marvellously  heightened  in  beauty.  I  think 
this  is  because  the  likeness  sought  is  in  no  case  external ;  the 
comparison  is  not  of  one  object  or  aspect  to  another,  but  of  inner 
circumstance  and  condition.  It  is  less  the  picture  than  the  idea 
suggested  by  it  which  is  imprinted  on  the  mind.  Again  we  feel  the 
presence  of  the  instinctive  poetic  faculty  at  its  highest  pitch. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  But  I  wish 
now  to  come  to  my  main  theme,  and  to  pass  briefly  in  review  the 
chief  periods  of  English  poetry,  and  see  what,  in  each  period,  was 
the  relation  between  poetry  and  the  other  arts. 
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The  first  thing  that  must  strike  any  one  who  contemplates  these 
centuries  is  the  sustained  and  splendid  continuity  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  intermittence  or  dislocation  of  tradition  in  the  other  arts. 
Also  I  think  he  will  be  struck  by  a  lack,  after  the  medieval  time, 
of  vital  relation  between  the  arts,  except  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
as  if  the  imaginative  intellect  of  our  country  had  divided  itself  and 
lived  in  separate  compartments. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  and  the  feudal  system  imposed 
a  kind  of  unity  on  the  social  life ;  and  in  the  life  of  the  mind  also 
made  for  harmony  and  coherence.  It  was  a  circumscribed  world  in 
which  the  lot  of  man  was  cast,  a  universe  infinitely  smaller  than  that 
which  confronts  our  minds  to-day.  Certain  definite  conceptions  were 
universally  received.  And  the  relation  of  the  artist  of  every  kind 
to  his  public  was  equally  definite.  We  have  lost  so  much  of  our  early 
painting  and  sculpture  through  later  destruction  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  reconstruct  for  the  mind's  eye  the  whole  range  of  medieval 
English  art,  of  which  our  cathedrals  stand  as  the  great  surviving 
type.  But  we  note  that  poetry,  which  was  to  be  the  special  glory 
of  England,  was  later  in  coming  to  flower  than  the  other  arts.  And 
in  Chaucer  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  his  genius,  that  which 
holds  and  charms  us  most,  is  not  so  much  what  belongs  to  the 
central  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  happy  human  overflow 
of  the  medieval  spirit ;  its  escape  from  cloister  and  court  to  out-of- 
door  air  and  sunshine,  to  the  lively  intercourse  of  men  and  women, 
to  the  comedy  of  character,  to  frolic  and  broad  humour.  In  the 
pictures  of  the  months  and  the  doings  of  each  month — sowing  and 
reaping,  hedging,  hunting,  and  so  on — with  which  the  illuminators 
of  the  Books  of  Hours  would  enrich  their  manuscripts,  we  find 
something  of  a  pictorial  counterpart  to  Chaucer's  vision  of  the  world 
around  him,  at  least  to  his  backgrounds ;  and  in  the  exquisite 
glimpses  of  bright  verdure  and  morning  sky  which  delight  us  in 
the  miniatures,  we  catch  something  of  that  indescribable  gusto 
with  which  Chaucer  dwells  on  epithets  like  fresh  and  young  and 
green.  We  understand  the  intoxication  of  pleasure  and  release  which 
Spring  meant  to  people,  in  times  when  the  absence  of  roads  and 
means  of  locomotion  made  winter  a  real  prison. 

But,  whatever  we  may  have  lost  of  medieval  painting — and  there 
are  fragments,  like  those  in  some  of  the  chapels  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  show  that  the  primitive  masters  of  English  painting 
could  attain  a  severe  grandeur  of  their  own — I  do  not  imagine  that 
there  was  anything  comparable  to  the  greater  aspects  of  Chaucer's 
art  in  its  free  development.  The  painters  were  too  tied  as  yet  to 
ecclesiastical  prescription. 
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Why  was  it  chat  the  pictorial  and  plastic  art  of  England,  various 
in  achievement  and  rich  in  promise,  failed  to  grow  further  and 
withered  into  helplessness  for  so  long  a  period  ?  Continual  war, 
with  its  waste  and  diversion  of  wealth  from  the  support  of  the  arts, 
may  account  for  much  but  even  more  perhaps  must  be  set  down  to 
the  outcrop  of  the  Puritan  spirit,  with  its  strange  fear  of  joy  and 
suspicion  of  beauty,  which  has  wrought  so  potently  at  different  times 
on  the  history  of  this  country. 

Literature,  which  demands  no  costly  apparatus  or  materials  and  by 
so  much  is  independent  of  external  commissions,  and  which  besides 
does  not  present  itself  in  the  market-place  to  every  eye,  enjoys  more 
liberty  of  condition.  The  Renaissance  came  to  England  through 
architecture — though  Inigo  Jones  was  not  permitted  to  complete  more 
than  a  fragment  of  his  princeliest  design — but  above  all  through 
poetry  and  drama.  In  the  field  of  painting  and  sculpture  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  tradition  left  on  which  to  graft  the  new 
sto<*k. 

Elizabethan  poetry,  exuberant,  sensuous,  teeming  with  splendid 
imagery  as  it  is,  has  no  pictorial  counterpart.  We  have  nothing 
but  the  delicate  small  portraiture  of  a  Hilliard  to  set  beside  the 
triumphant  creations  of  the  dramatic  poets. 

Music  at  this  time  is  the  art  most  intimately  allied  with  poetry, 
as  the  Elizabethan  song-books  testify.  Every  educated  Englishman 
was  then  a  trained  musician,  and  England  eminent  in  musical  gift. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  bursts,  followed  by  long 
lethargies,  which  befall  the  arts  in  this  country.  A  close  relation 
to  music  conditions  the  character  of  the  Elizabethan  lyric.  I  speak 
of  the  songs,  not  of  the  more  elaborate  lyric  forms,  like  that  of 
Spenser's  Epithalamion.  Songs  which  are  to  be  sung  must  be  of 
a  clear  and  open  language.  They  must  not  be  too  charged  with 
meaning,  or  too  subtle  in  thought,  or  they  will  fail  of  their  effect. 
A  certain  lightness  is  requisite,  even  if  the  mood  be  sad  or  solemn. 

Elizabethan  poetry  is  rich  in  lovely  lyrics.  And  simple  as  these 
songs  are  in  form  and  language,  they  are  varied  in  their  cadences 
and  capable  of  the  subtlest  modulations. 

Come  away,  come  away,  Death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid, 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 

We  do  not  get  such  melody  again  for  two  whole  centuries,  and 
not  till  Shelley,  who  gives  us  cadences  like 
Y3 
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O  Love,  who  bewailest 

The  frailty  of  all  things  here 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 

For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

But  here  the  lyric  has  cast  itself  free  from  the  support  of  music 
and  relies  entirely  on  its  own  internal  melodies.  The  modern  lyric 
has  become  more  complex,  orchestral,  and  splendid  ;  but  it  loses  also 
something  by  being  so  free  and  unconditioned.  We  could  wish 
sometimes  that  Swinburne's  marvellous  faculty,  pouring  itself  in 
interminable  stanzas,  had  been  controlled  by  some  definite  limitation 
from  without.  But  whether  it  can  be  set  to  music  or  not,  there  is 
one  condition  that  a  lyric  ought  to  satisfy ;  it  ought  to  pass  the  test 
of  being  read  aloud.  And  this  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized. 

If  there  was  no  painting  in  Elizabethan  England  of  an  imaginative 
kind,  our  poets  needed  no  stimulus  from  outside  to  help  them  in 
creating  glorious  pictures  in  their  verse.  Take  the  famous  and 
enchanting  lines  of  Oberon  in  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  : 

That  very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  couldst  not, 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth 
Cupid  all  armed:    a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  West, 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 

The  lines  call  up  a  vision  that  seems  like  some  lost  canvas  of 
Titian.  No  lesser  genius  could  give  us  its  counterpart  in  visible 
form  and  colour — the  breadth  and  glow,  the  space,  the  colour,  the 
movement.  In  these  lines  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  music 
or  the  images  most  delight  us,  so  perfectly  are  they  fused.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that,  if  we  had  a  Titian  before  us,  the  music  of  the  verse 
would  have  its  counterpart  in  a  rhythm  of  form  and  colour,  not  less 
potent  on  our  senses  than  the  audible  rhythm  of  poetry. 

It  was  an  immense  misfortune  for  later  English  art  that  no 
comparable  painting  or  sculpture  was  created  in  this  time  of  ardent 
imaginative  energy.  The  painters  to  whom  we  look  back  as  our  classics 
belong  to  a  later,  colder  time  when  that  high  flame  of  life  had  died 
down  to  a  temperate  beam,  and  the  grand  style  began  to  be  talked 
of  as  something  external  and  remote  which  might  consciously  be 
attained  by  observing  certain  rules.  Those  who  would  attempt 
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creative  art  find  no  native  language  provided  for  them  ;  they  must 
set  to  work  experimentally,  they  have  no  supporting  tradition  ;  they 
are  isolated  and  impeded. 

One  might  illustrate  at  large  and  unendingly  the  pictorial  element 
which  is  so  strong  in  Elizabethan  poetry.  But  that  is  obvious  to 
every  reader.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  rather  the  singular  contrast 
between  the  richness  of  the  poetic  and  the  poverty  of  the  pictorial 
art  at  this  period. 

Milton,  who  comes  to  close  that  epoch,  and  who  was  to  affect 
and  influence  so  strongly  the  imagination  of  later  times,  is  specially 
notable  among  our  poets  for  his  love  and  knowledge  of  music. 
And  it  is  the  unmatched  organ-music  of  his  rhythm,  never-failing, 
whatever  the  level  of  his  subject-matter,  which  sets  him  apart  from 
all  others  who  have  written  in  blank  verse. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  few  poets  are  more  pictorial  than  Milton. 
As  he  sings,  we  see.  The  forms  his  verse  calls  up  are  of  superhuman 
stature,  with  the  grandeur  and  '  terribleness '  for  which  Michelangelo 
is  famed.  But  he  does  not,  like  Michelangelo,  disdain  the  softer 
elements  of  human  surroundings,  verdure,  and  foliage,  nor  the  ampler 
setting  of  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers. 

He  excels  in  painting  a  vast  prospect,  as  in  the  spacious  scenery  of 
Paradise  Lost,  or,  in  Paradise  Regained,  the  prospect  over  Assyria 
with  the  armies  going  out  to  battle,  and  the  Rome  and  the  Athens. 
In  none  of  these  is  there  stationary  description  ;  and  in  each  of  them 
the  power  of  association  is  used  to  the  full,  so  that  within  the  roll  of 
the  verse,  delighting  our  senses  by  its  mere  sound,  there  are  rich  and 
subtle  reverberations  touching  every  chord  of  memory,  relating  things 
near  and  remote,  the  past  and  the  present ;  manifesting  in  a  supreme 
degree  that  essential  characteristic  of  poetry,  the  power  of  focussing 
the  entire  range  of  our  sensibilities  at  once. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  Milton  borrowed 
from  actual  pictures,  such  as  he  had  seen  in  Italy ;  yet  probably  they 
sowed  seeds  of  suggestion  in  his  mind,  as  we  know  they  did  with 
Keats.  In  the  description  of  the  feast  spread  by  the  Tempter's  art 
in  the  wilderness,  one  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  Paul  Veronese. 
But  how  indefinitely  Milton  enhances  the  mere  picture,  the  appeal  to 
sight,  by  the  invoked  associations  melted  into  the  drawn-out  music 
at  the  close  !  The  appeal  is  to  every  sense  at  once,  and  yet  not  only 
to  the  senses  but  to  the  finely  organized  emotions  of  the  whole  man. 
After  picturing  the  *  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode ' 

In  amplest  space  under  the  broadest  shade, 
the  verse  goes  on  : 
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And  at  a  stately  side-board  by  the  wine 

That  fragrant  smell  diffused,  in  order  stood 

Tall  stripling  youths  rich  clad,  of  fairer  hue 

Than  Ganymed  or  Hylas ;  distant  more 

Under  the  trees  now  tripped,  now  solemn  stood 

Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 

With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthea's  horn, 

And  ladies  of  the  Hesperides,  that  seemed 

Fairer  than  feigned  of  old,  or  fabled  since 

Of  fairy  damsels  met  in  forest  wide 

By  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyonness, 

Lancelot  or  Pelleas  or  Pellenore ; 

And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strings  or  charming  pipes,  and  winds 

Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fanned 

From  their  soft  wings,  and  Flora's  earliest  smells. 

He  who  wrote  this,  you  would  say,  was  the  antithesis  of  a  Puritan,  in 
that  word's  common  meaning. 

In  the  unearthly  regions  of  Paradise  Lost  Milton's  peculiar  powers 
are,  of  course,  more  amply  shown ;  and  illustrations  to  that  poem 
prove,  even  at  their  best,  how  much  more  than  pictorial  is  the  art 
that  conjured  up  its  visions,  with  their  continuous  movement,  their 
vast  and  voyaging  forms.  Who  can  forget  the  sense  of  the  illimit- 
able opened  up  in  lines  like  those  where  Satan  drops 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft? 

But  I  should  like  also  to  emphasize  some  less  sublime  passages, 
where  Milton  slips  in  a  descriptive  phrase  that  seems  to  hold  the 
peculiar  relish  of  the  painter  for  vibrating  colour,  and  to  give  almost 
the  quality  of  a  painter's  touch,  as  in  the 

haunted  spring  and  dale 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

or  the  picture  of  the  Parthians  in  battle  when  they  wheeled  and 
'  flying  behind  them  shot  sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers ',  and 

The  field,  all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  standing  in  a  room  built  by  Inigo 
Jones,  bare  and  empty,  but  so  powerful  in  the  effect  of  its  proportions 
and  severe  design,  that  to  enter  it  unexpectedly  was  to  change  one's 
century  in  a  moment  of  time.  I  seemed  suddenly  to  be  breathing 
Milton's  atmosphere.  And  yet  we  have  only  to  glance  at  th$ 
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statuary  of  that  period  in  England,  or  at  Inigo  Jones's  own  figure- 
studies,  to  realize  how  utterly  inferior  the  expressive  art  of  the  day 
was,  in  nobleness  as  in  vigour  of  style,  to  the  forms  called  up  by 
Milton's  verse,  -j  It  is  Dryden  rather  whose  images   correspond  to 
that  art,  and  who  really  typified  the  period.      Dryden's  Bacchus,  the 
jolly  god- 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face 

tells  at  once  of  the  change  that  is  coming  over  the  imaginative  vision. 
A  kind  of  levity  and  coarseness  mark  the  lowered  style,  the  con- 
tracted horizon,  the  worldlier  tone.  Milton  had  come  late  to  close 
a  splendid  epoch.  Already  in  Dryden  (who  actually  died  in  1700) 
the  period  which  we  broadly  call  the  eighteenth  century  had 
established  its  own  style. 

The  strength  of  the  eighteenth  century  lay  in  its  remarkable 
solidarity.  With  all  the  stirrings  under  the  surface,  it  presents 
to  us,  as  we  look  back,  the  picture  of  a  period  perfectly  coherent 
in  its  aims  and  tastes.  It  is  an  age  of  rounded  and  harmonious 
accomplishment.  There  is  an  unusual  conformity  to  recognized 
standards  and  canons  in  all  the  arts.  An  eighteenth-century  interior 
charms  us  still  by  the  pervasiveness  of  its  atmosphere.  Everything 
in  the  room,  like  the  room  itself,  is  planned,  proportioned,  finished 
with  the  same  research  for  order,  elegance,  and  grace.  There  is 
a  suffusion  of  reasonableness  over  the  whole.  Anything  either  heavy 
or  extravagant  would  strike  an  echoing  discord.  It  is  the  same  with 
architecture  as  with  furniture  and  the  minor  arts.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  more  intimate  expressiveness  of  poetry  and  painting, 
each  of  these  answers  and  corroborates  the  other.  No  period  had 
more  the  courage  of  its  taste.  Genius,  however  overpowering,  was 
not  to  have  its  excesses  and  licences  condoned.  Neither  Shakespeare 
nor  Milton  intimidated  Dr.  Johnson  ;  each  must  submit  to  the 
tribunal  of  reason. 

The  reign  of  reasonableness  produced  once  more  something  of  the 
same  system  and  cohesion  which  marked  the  medieval  mind. 
For  once,  painting  is  equal  or  superior  to  poetry,  though  literature 
is  enriched  by  many  masterpieces  in  prose.  And  the  English  paint- 
ing of  the  period  is  more  allied  to  vigorous  or  noble  prose  than  to 
poetry.  How  the  world  of  Hogarth  corroborates  the  world  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett !  In  imaginative  creation  the  period  failed  ; 
in  fact,  it  rarely  attempted  such  adventures.  The  full  pervading 
glow  that  had  animated  plastic  and  pictorial  art  in  Italy,  and 
Elizabethan  poetry  in  England,  had  passed.  The  temperature  of 
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the  mind  was  lowered.  The  aims  thought  worthiest  were  those 
demonstrably  standing  within  attainment.  Spontaneous  creation 
gives  place  to  intelligent  construction.  The  artists  and  the  poets 
know  very  well,  usually  too  well,  what  they  are  doing.  Even  Wren, 
possibly  the  greatest  English  artist  of  the  century,  was  more  truly 
a^great  constructor  than  a  great  creator. 

The  Latin  tradition,  always  so  potent  in  France,  was  now  para- 
mount in  England.  Poets  like  Virgil,  painters  like  Raphael,  were  the 
really  worshipped  idols. 

In  Reynolds's  Discourses  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  eighteenth 
century  speaking  on  the  arts  with  calm  and  clear  authority.  The 
subservience  of  Reynolds  to  the  academic  canons  of  his  time  has  been 
often  commented  on.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  a  candid  reader 
might  rather  be  struck  by  his  capacity  on  occasion  to  see  beyond  the 
horizons  of  his  own  generation.  He  maintained  that  genius  was  not 
a  creature  of  inscrutable  caprice,  but  that  *  even  works  of  genius,  as 
they  must  have  their  cause,  must  likewise  have  their  rules';  he 
preached  hard  study  and  the  exercise  of  conscious  intelligence ;  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  he  cautioned  his  audience  of  students  against 
'  an  unfounded  distrust  of  the  imagination  and  feeling,  in  favour  of 
narrow,  partial,  confined,  argumentative  theories '.  '  Reason ',  he  says, 
'  must  ultimately  determine  everything ;  at  this  minute  it  is  required 
to  inform  us  when  that  very  reason  is  to  give  way  to  feeling.'  He 
rejects  the  Greek  theory  that  painting  is  only  an  imitative  art.  And 
though  he  himself  followed  the  Venetians  in  his  practice,  he  resolutely 
placed  their  *  ornamental '  style  in  a  rank  below  the  '  great  style '. 
He  has  been  attacked  for  hypocrisy  because  he  hoped  that  one  day 
painting  in  a  grander  manner  than  he  was  himself  capable  of  would 
be  achieved  in  England. 

What  is  this  '  great  style  ? '  It  is  a  style  disdainful  of  accident 
and  detail,  of  the  local  and  particular,  of  the  seduction  of  texture 
and  variegated  colour.  It  is  a  style  that  chooses  the  type  rather 
than  the  individual,  and  relies  on  generalized  form.  Such  a  canon 
will  exclude  Van  Eyck  from  the  first  rank  of  painters,  and  perhaps 
Dante  from  the  first  rank  of  poets.  I  imagine  the  eighteenth  century 
made  these  exclusions  with  perfect  calm.  Admitting  the  view,  for 
argument's  sake,  we  shall  certainly  find  that  Reynolds  lays  too  much 
stress  on  the  effects  he  finds  in  the  great  Florentines  and  in  Raphael, 
and  on  rules  deduced  from  those  effects ;  as  if  any  one  observing  the 
rules  could  attain  the  style.  He  treats  the  question  too  much  from 
the  outside.  But  then  he  was  conscious  that  this  kind  of  grandeur 
was  beyond  his  own  powers.  Put  his  view  in  other  terms.  What 
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he  lays  stress  on  above  all  is  the  necessity  of  coherence  and  congruity. 
If  an  artist  seeks  to  express  the  essential  and  profound,  he  will 
instinctively  eschew  what  is  accidental  and  superficial ;  particularity 
and  local  colour  will  detract  from  the  effect  he  aims  at.  But  intensity 
of  conception  is  an  indispensable  condition :  and  this  is  what 
Reynolds  seems  to  leave  out  of  account.  And  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  a  period,  in  all  the  arts  alike,  was  content  to  observe 
rules,  and  by  a  cool,  intelligent  avoidance,  instead  of  by  a  passionate 
positive  instinct,  thought  to  arrive  at  its  ideal. 

The  doctrine  of k  generalized  form  ',  adopted  as  a  rule,  accounts  for 
much  of  the  insipidity  and  inflation  we  are  so  keenly  conscious  of  in 
the  poetry  and  the  painting  of  the  period  when  they  attempt  to  soar 
beyond  their  natural  limits.  It  accounts  for  that  love  of  words  like 
c  grove '  and  '  gale ' — the  ready-made  poetical  language  of  the  time — 
which  give  the  least  vivid  idea  possible  of  the  things  they  mean. 

To  the  same  atmosphere  belong  the  personified  abstractions,  which 
this  poetry  hopes  to  waken  to  a  pallid  life,  in  a  hundred  couplets 
like 

Contentment  shares  the  desolate  domain 
With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain.1 

Collins,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Passions  give  us  a  set  piece  with  such 
personifications  for  the  only  figures,  and  by  his  mastery  of  varied 
rhythms  and  his  picturesqueness  brings  off  a  success ;  though 
'Brown  Exercise1  is  rather  a  comic  personification,  and  the  whole 
ode  seems  a  forced  creation  when  we  recall  for  a  moment  Michael 
Drayton's  sonnet : 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  his  latest  breath, 
When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 
And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes. 

Here  are  abstractions,  if  you  will;  but  how  the  intensity  of  the 
poet's  feeling  warms  them,  and  gives  them  a  kind  of  shadowy 
beauty ! 

The  typical  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  constructed  his  poem 
in  the  manner  of  an  essayist.  He  composed  descriptive  and  reflective 
verse,  interspersed  with  narrative  episodes.  We  miss  the  organic 
vitality  of  true  creations  ;  but,  failing  that,  let  us  admit  that  there 
is  a  satisfaction  in  a  piece  that  is  well,  even  if  too  deliberately, 
planned.  Thomson's  Seasons  charmed  the  public  of  that  century. 
It  was  the  popularity  of  that  poem  and  the  imitations  of  it  which 

1  Actually  from  Wordsworth's  Descriptive  Sketches. 
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partly  prompted  Lessing  to  emphasize  in  Laokoon  the  differences 
between  poetic  and  pictorial  art.  And  in  Thomson,  though  he  can 
tinge  his  descriptions  with  an  emotional  glow  at  times,  as  in  the 

clouds 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky, 

the  poetry  is  apt  to  decline  into  more  or  less  stationary  description 
and  to  compete  ineffectually  with  painting.  But  in  the  Elegy  of 
Gray  what  could  more  admirably  put  us  in  mood  for  the  poet's 
meditation  than  that  opening  stanza,  with  their  images  that  fade 
one  by  one 

And  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me? 

Gray,  however,  was  not  really  representative  of  his  age.  The  minor 
verse  of  the  period,  reflecting  dominant  fashion,  conforms  with 
surprising  unanimity  to  the  accepted  code  of  poetic  dictum,  to  the 
ideal  of  'correct  numbers1  and  the  glittering  monotony  of  the 
polished  couplet. 

How  powerful  the  pervasion  of  this  atmosphere  was  is  seen  in  the 
work  of  those  few  who  reacted  violently  from  its  influence.  To 
escape  from  it,  it  was  necessary  for  Christopher  Smart  to  go  out  of 
his  mind,  and  for  Chatterton  to  take  refuge  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Blake  was  already  born  an  exile  from  his  time. 

Smart's  Song  to  David,  the  strange,  unequal  and  splendid  poem  by 
which  alone  he  ranks  among  the  English  poets,  was,  you  may 
remember,  excluded  from  his  collected  works  by  their  editor  because 
it  afforded  too  '  melancholy  proofs  of  the  recent  estrangement  of  his 
mind '.  The  poem  does  at  any  rate  attest  the  estrangement  of  his 
mind  from  his  age  and  its  surroundings,  no  less  than  from  the 
writer's  habitual  self.  The  stanzas  are  full  of  images,  they  evoke 
pictures  in  the  mind,  and  these  pictures  are  often  in  perfect  contrast 
to  the  contemporary  art.  They  are  vivid  and  particular,  instead  of 
being  generalized  and  low  in  tone.  And  not  only  are  the  pictures 
distinct  and  bright,  but  the  very  rhymes  are  fresh. 

In  the  days  of  his  sanity  Smart  could  write  of  a  garden  as  a  place 

Where  Flora's  flock  by  nature  wild 
To  discipline  are  reconciled, 

and  of  angling  as  '  cheating  the  tenants  of  the  brook  with  the  well- 
disguised  hook '.  But  in  the  abeyance  of  his  sanity  he  sees  the  thing 
he  writes  of,  and  the  thing  seen  rises  before  us,  coloured,  fragrant, 
and  alive. 
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The  spotted  ounce  and  playsome  cubs 

Run  rustling  'mongst  the  flowering  shrubs  .  .  . 

Marshalled  in  the  fenced  land 

The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand 

Where  wild  carnations  blow  .  .  .^ 

All  scenes  of  painting  crowd  the  map 
Of  nature ;  to  the  mermaid's  pap 
The  scaled  infant  clings. 

If  Smart  only  found  his  true  poetic  self  in  Bedlam,  Chatterton 
only  found  his  by  forging  the  kind  of  verse  he  could  not  write  in  his 
own  name  and  person.  Some  instinct  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he 
could  never  find  his  right  voice  if  he  spoke  the  poetic  idiom  of  his 
own  day,  and  led  him  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  fashion  a  poetic 
speech  of  his  own  out  of  a  language  that  was  still  fluid  and  unfixed. 
He  invented  medieval  authors  for  his  poems,  simply  as  a  protection 
from  his  own  time  ;  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  despotism  of 
literary  convention  when  Gray's  fine  opening  of  a  tragedy  was  con- 
demned by  his  friends  because  it  was  written  in  the  obsolete  language 
of  Shakespeare. 

Chatterton,  writing  in  the  style  of  his  day,  was  an  extremely  clever 
satiric  writer;  but  when  he  put  on  his  protecting  disguise,  what 
a  different  strain  comes  from  him  ! 

In  Virgine  the  sultry  sun  'gan  sheen. 

The  gathered  storm  is  ripe,  the  big  drops  fall, 
The  sunburnt  meadows  smoke  and  drink  the  rain ; 
The  coming  ghastness  doth  the  cattle  appal. 

Unlike  Smart  and  Chatterton,  Blake  had  no  natural  aptitude  for- 
acquiring  the  current  style  of  writing  neat  couplets.  When  he  tried, 
he  could  only  stammer  and  stumble.  But,  like  Chatterton,  Blake 
also  was  led  back  to  the^Middle  Ages.  He  had  an  intuition  that  there 
were  riches  buried  there  which  the  world  had  neglected.  He  was 
seeking  a  lost  thread  of  tradition  to  support  his  own  aims  and  efforts. 
If  he  had  been  born  in  medieval  times,  we  might  have  had  in  Blake 
our  greatest  artist.  His  natural  style  was  that  of  a  primitive ;  he  had 
no  interest  in  representation  as  such ;  all  the  science  that  the  Renais- 
sance applied  to  painting,  and  by  so  doing  changed  its  character,  was 
to  him  an  irrelevance.  All  his  interest  was  in  expressive  design. 
Was  it  the  sight  of  actual  medieval  manuscripts,  or  was  it  native 
instinct  alone,  that  led  him  to  conceive  of  the  form  of  the  Songs  of 
Innocence  and  the  other  books  of  his  own  making,  as  they  were  first 
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issued  ?  Printed  direct  from  his  own  handwriting,  and  with  borders 
in  which  playful  flower  and  tendril  as  well  as  buoyant  forms  embroider 
the  page  of  text,  they  are  something  wholly  new  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  they  anticipate  the  revival  of  beauty  in  the  printed 
book,  the  revival  of  interest  in  handwriting,  which  William  Morris 
was  to  carry  into  fruitful  effect.  We  know  with  what  enthusiasm 
Rossetti  admired  Blake's  work.  And  indeed  to  one  of  Rossetti's  aims 
and  temper  Blake  must  have  seemed,  as  he  looked  back,  the  one 
creator  of  imaginative  figure-design  in  the  English  art  of  the  past,  in 
contrast  with  all  the  splendid  riches  of  English  poetry  and  drama. 
And  Blake  himself,  looking  back,  could  find  nothing  except  in  the 
Gothic  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey — the  relics  of  austere  painting, 
the  sculptured  effigies  with  their  long  flowing  lines  lying  under  the 
clustered,  slender  pillars,  the  soaring  arches.  But  even  if  Elizabethan 
poetry  had  been  matched  in  England  by  a  great  Renaissance  art, 
Blake  we  feel  would  still  have  gone  behind  that,  and  sought  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  Gothic  tradition. 

With  all  his  inborn  feeling  for  medieval  art,  however,  Blake 
unconsciously  took  much  from  his  own  age.  His  forms  are  genera- 
lized ;  it  is  only  the  intensity  with  which  he  animates  them  that  gives 
them  so  different  an  aspect  from  the  figures  in  the  art  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  trees  and  flowers  are  simply  trees  and  flowers,  we 
cannot  recognize  them  by  a  more  particular  name.  He  is  happiest  in 
depicting  actual  elements,  the  leaping  of  flames,  the  rushing  of  wind 
and  water. 

In  Blake's  work  we  are  able  to  compare  the  vision  of  the  poet  and 
the  vision  of  the  artist  not  only  as  they  are  shown  in  contemporaries 
but  as  they  are  shown  in  a  single  mind.  His  poetic  temperament 
manifests  itself  pictorially  in  his  love  of  movement.  His  figures  may 
be  impossible  in  their  structure,  but  they  do  run  and  float ;  their 
motion  gives  them  life.  His  happiest  water-colours  have  a  luminous 
airy  radiance  which  is  perfectly  matched  by  the  colour  and  melody  of 
his  happiest  songs.  But  he  keeps  either  medium  distinct ;  his 
designs  are  not  translations  of  his  poems.  Filled  with  the  shadowy 
splendour  of 

Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night 

you  may  be  disappointed  to  find  on  the  page  of  the  Songs  of  Expe- 
rience, where  Blake  illuminated  this  poem,  the  profile  of  an  oddly- 
coloured,  rather  comical,  and  not  impressive  animal ;  but  then  Blake 
was  making  a  decorative  design  to  a  page  of  text,  and  the  over- 
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powering  image  with  which  the  poem  opens  would,  in  pictorial  form, 
have  burst  the  design  in  pieces. 

The  gathering  forces  of  revolt  against  the  outworn  traditions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  had  been  an  undercurrent  little  noticed,  or 
had  come  to  the  surface  in  isolated  efforts  like  that  of  Chatterton 
and  Blake,  became  consciously  assertive  and  explicit  in  the  Romantic- 
Movement.  Once  again  English  poetry  burst  forth  into  splendour. 
An  array  of  poets  of  great  and  diverse  genius  appeared.  They  were 
all  revolters,  in  one  way  or  another,  against  the  dominant  ideas  and 
accepted  canons  of  the  preceding  age,  though  there  is  not  the  sense 
of  a  coherent  style  and  taste  with  which  Elizabethan  poetry  impresses 
us.  When  we  turn  to  the  other  arts,  we  do  not  certainly  find  the 
poverty  of  creative  achievement  which  marked,  especially  in  painting, 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  But  we  find  a  curious  inequality  and  one- 
si  dedness.  In  figure-painting,  the  noble  school  of  portraiture  founded 
by  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  is  continued  by  Lawrence,  Hoppner, 
Beechey,  and  Jackson,  but  with  an  ebbing  vitality.  Even  Lawrence, 
a  most  brilliant  painter,  who  stands  out  above  the  rest,  is  infected  by 
the  false  taste,  the  showy  and  meretricious  element  which  was  invad- 
ing the  social  life  of  the  period  and  supplanting  the  severe  elegance, 
the  instinctive  grace  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Building,  furniture, 
all  the  minor  arts  and  accessories  of  existence,  begin  to  show  symptoms 
of  that  decay  of  any  fine  control  or  suffused  intelligence,  that  feebleness 
of  standard,  which  was  powerless  to  resist  the  coming  .power  of  com- 
mercialism and  was  to  show  its  full  decrepitude  in  the  somnolent 
complacency  of  the  early  Victorian  era.  Painting  could  still  show 
portraits  of  vigour,  dignity,  and  a  rather  shallow  charm.  But  the 
art  of  figure-design,  apart  from  Blake,  shows  nothing  in  the  least 
comparable  to  the  creative  poetry  of  the  period,  and  appears  unaffected 
by  any  new  mental  stirring.  Blake's  finest  designs,  such  as  the  Illus- 
trations to  Job,  redeem  the  age  from  barrenness  ;  but  then  Blake,  now 
an  old  man,  worked  in  a  peculiar  isolation,  he  represented  nothing 
but  himself.  There  were  one  or  two  figure-painters  of  ambition  ;  like 
Hilton,  who  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and  like  Haydon,  who  is 
remembered  by  his  championship  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  by  his 
extremely  interesting  Memoirs  and  his  tragic  career,  rather  than  by 
his  huge  and  hapless  efforts  as  a  painter.  The  wave  of  neo-classic 
taste  on  which  Flaxman  and  Stothard  were  caught  had  no  propulsive 
vitality  in  it.  And  in  Haydon  there  is  little  but  a  swelling  ambi- 
tion to  rival  the  great  Italians ;  there  is  no  creative  stirring,  no 
freshness  of  mood.  Yet  Haydon,  to  whom  we  chiefly  owe  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  was,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  almost  the  only 
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\  link  between  the  poetry  and  the  painting  of  the  period.  He  was 
the  friend  and  admirer  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Keats.  Keats  included 
him  among  the  spirits  '  standing  apart  upon  the  forehead  of  the  age 
to  come '. 

I  shall  return  to  Keats  in  a  moment.  But  we  must  pass  from  the 
figure-painters  to  the  painters  of  landscape.  For  in  landscape,  and  in 
landscape  alone,  do  we  find  a  movement  parallel  to  that  of  the  move- 
ment in  poetry.  Here  too  we  find  great  names  and  diverse  gifts — 
Turner,  Constable,  Crome,  Girtin,  Cotman.  Of  these  painters  Con- 
stable is  the  most  conscious  innovator,  and  stands  for  painting  in 
something  of  the  same  position  as  Wordsworth  stands  for  in  poetry. 
That  is,  both  dwelt  very  much  on  the  paramount  claims  of  Nature,  on 
the  necessity  of  having  the  eye  on  the  object.  Constable  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  against  the  patrons  and  connoisseurs  of  his  day,  who 
still  clung  to  the  eighteenth-century  canons.  But  he  won  his  battle ; 
his  influence  on  later  painting,  not  only  in  England,  has  been  immense. 
That  influence  seemed  for  so  long  to  have  been  wholly  salutary,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  contained  also  the  seeds  of  an 
insidious  corruption.  The  story  of  Constable  and  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont is  familiar.  The  artist  showed  that  polite  and  amiable  amateur 
one  of  his  landscapes  ;  and  Sir  George  exclaimed  with  anxious  con- 
cern :  But  where  is  your  brown  tree  ?  Constable's  answer  was  that 
he  had  painted  a  midsummer  landscape,  and  that  there  was  no  brown 
tree  supplied  by  Nature.  Every  one  has  laughed  at  the  ingenuous 
baronet's  shocked  exclamation,  and  his  simplicity  in  accepting  the 
conventional  rule  of  his  generation  that  green  trees  should  be  foiled 
by  brown  foliage.  He  appears  absurd ;  and  Constable  appears  admir- 
able in  his  robust  sense  no  less  than  in  his  moral  probity.  But  after 
all  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  offering,  unintelligently  no  doubt  and  in 
a  frozen  formula,  an  artistic  principle — the  principle  of  contrast. 
Constable  opposed  to  him  a  principle  which  is  not  an  essential  prin- 
ciple of  art — Fidelity  to  the  aspect  of  Nature.  Certainly  this  principle 
has  been  pursued  with  a  lack  of  intelligence  and  a  dull  dogmatism 
which  has  been  a  blight  on  landscape-art  in  later  times.  Constable, 
like  Wordsworth,  suffered  from  being  too  conscious  of  his  reaction 
from  former  accepted  ideals.  It  cost  him  a  certain  elasticity  and 
freedom.  He  brought  new  matter,  and  a  fresh  eye  to  landscape 
painting.  He  has  a  noble  integrity,  is  always  refreshingly  first-hand 
and  deeply  original.  But  inevitably  his  innovation  led  in  less  gifted 
successors  to  the  pursuit  of  observation  and  truth  to  Nature  as  ends 
in  themselves.  The  brain-work  on  which  Reynolds  laid  such  admir- 
able stress,  the  constructive  faculty,  which  Constable  himself  was  very 
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far  from  neglecting,  and  the  emotional  inspiration,  became  more  and 
more  submerged  in  the  aim  at  fidelity  of  aspect. 

Turner,  a  yet  greater  master  than  Constable,  is  also  more  signifi- 
cant of  the  imaginative  movement  of  the  time.  In  his  work,  with  its 
many  phases,  we  pass  away  from  the  conception  of  Nature  as  minister- 
ing to  human  pleasure,  whether  by  its  solacing  amenities  or  by  its 
thrills  of  romantic  horror,  such  as  the  eighteenth  century  loved  to  toy 
with  ;  we  pass  to  a  world  where  the  spirit  of  man  contemplates  the 
life  of  Nature  in  all  its  aspects  for  its  own  sake,  and,  unafraid,  iden- 
tifies itself  with  the  solitude  of  wild  places,  with  the  hugeness  of 
swinging  waters,  the  remoteness  and  majesty  of  mountains.  We  pass 
through  the  mood  of  Wordsworth  in  the  lines  on  the  Simplon  to  the 
cosmic  exultation  of  Shelley  in  the  last  act  of  Prometheus  and  in  lyrics 
like  The  Cloud.  Much  of  Turner's  latest  work,  melting  the  substance 
of  earth  into  a  miracle  of  radiant  air  and  changing  colour,  reminds  us 
of  Shelley's  vision,  which  dwells,  as  no  poet's  had  ever  done  before,  on 
the  wonders  of  the  atmosphere  ;  which  is  always  escaping  from  earth 
to  mist  and  cloud  and  the  infinite  beauties  of  light.  But  how  isolated 
are  both  these  spirits  !  It  is  doubtful  if  either  knew  anything  of  the 
other's  work.  I  have  spoken  of  Shelley  in  relation  to  landscape  art ; 
for  where  he  deals  with  human  beings,  the  types  of  form  that  he 
evokes  are  vague  and  elusive  :  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  music  of 
language  which  they  utter  or  in  which  they  are  wreathed,  they  seem 
to  suggest  no  more  satisfying  pictorial  counterpart  than  the  rather 
empty  romantic  figures  of  the  illustrators  of  the  day. 

With  Wordsworth  we  are  in  a  different  world.  It  is  singularly 
interesting  to  compare  the  figure  of  the  leech-gatherer,  as  he 
appears  in  the  poem,  with  the  description  of  the  old  man  whom  the 
poet  actually  met  as  he  appears  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journal. 
By  emphasis  and  suppression  and  the  choice  of  an  appropriately 
solitary  background  the  old  man  becomes  a  human  type,  without  any 
loss  of  character ;  he  takes  on  a  kind  of  lonely  greatness.  In  some 
such  manner  the  peasants  of  Barbizon  were  to  emerge  from  the  imagi- 
native mood  of  Jean  Fra^ois  Millet.  But  there  was  no  parallel 
creation  in  English  painting. 

And  now  to  return  to  Keats :  for  of  all  our  poets  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  pictorial,  though  always  intensely  poetic.  Whatever  he  writes 
makes  a  picture  in  our  minds.  And  no  one  was  more  sensitive  to  the 
effect  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  so  recently 
and  with  such  fullness  of  detail  traced  the  various  works  of  art  from 
which  Keats  got  hints  and  suggestions,  sometimes  combining  widely 
different  sources,  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  that  aspect  of  his  poetry, 
deeply  interesting  as  it  is. 
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It  was  above  all  the  Elgin  Marbles  which  gave  to  Keats  a  new 
revelation  of  ideal  art,  and  helped  him  especially  in  his  most  ambi- 
tious effort,  Hyperion.  The  discovery  of  a  satisfying  ideal  type  is 
one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  imaginative  art.  It  is  so  easy  to  fall 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  to  make  an  empty  generalization  of  form 
and  feature  or  a  mere  portraiture  of  individuals.  Though  poetry 
leaves  so  much  to  the  reader,  yet  in  reading  a  poem  we  find  images 
rise  before  us  definite  enough  for  us  to  judge  almost  as  well  as  if 
a  picture  or  a  group  of  statuary  were  before  our  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  opening  of  Hyperion  and  not  see  the 
forms  of  Saturn  and  Thea ;  arid  we  feel  alike  their  grandeur  and  their 
reality.  They  do  not  suggest  the  graceful  or  merely  grandiose 
figures  of  Graeco-Roman  sculpture  and  its  modern  imitations,  but 
something  far  more  elemental  and  august.  They  are  conceived  from 
within,  with  an  imaginative  penetration  which  finds  expression  in  such 
touches  as  Saturn's  '  realmless  eyes  \  Since  Milton  no  such  heroic 
forms  had  been  imagined.  And  in  painting  and  sculpture  no  English- 
man had  attained  to  anything  at  all  comparable.  Later  in  the  cen- 
tury a  painter  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  a  sculptor  was  also  a 
painter — Watts  and  Alfred  Stevens — succeeded  at  last  in  creating 
ideal  types  which  at  least  challenge  the  creations  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy. 

But  the  immensely  stimulating  influence  which  Keats  was  to  exert 
on  the  art  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  belonged  to  a 
different  side  of  his  genius.  In  one  of  his  wonderful  letters  Keats 
has  a  phrase,  the  poet  should  have  distinctness  for  his  luxury,  which^ 
seems  to  sum  up  the  aim  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  so  far! 
as  concerns  imaginative  work.  Throwing  over  the  doctrine  of 
generalized  form,  they  sought  when  painting  a  scene  to  have  a  vision 
of  it  in  their  minds  of  the  utmost  distinctness,  to  imagine  it  complete 
in  every  detail,  slurring  over  nothing  from  laziness,  and  rejecting 
nothing  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  low  and  to  lack  dignity.  It 
was  the  method,  in  poetry,  of  Dante. 

Such  an  aim  implied  a  sustained  intensity  of  effort,  of  high  value 
in  the  treatment  of  imaginative  themes.  But  when  painters  applied 
the  method  to  what  they  saw  rather  than  what  they  imagined,  the 
result  was  less  happy.  The  ground  was  shifted ;  and  instead  of  that 
distinctness  of  imagination  which  Keats  required,  we  descend  to 
a  doctrine  of  minute  fidelity  to  nature,  which  leads  insensibly  to  the 
negation  of  art. 

On  the  group  of  Pre-Raphaelites  in  their  prime,  however,  and 
above  all  on  Rossetti,  the  impress  of  Keats's  imagination  was  most 
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fruitful.     Rossetti,  who,  as  we  found,  could  look  back  for  support  in  \ 
his  efforts  to  create  imaginative  art  to  no  English  painter  but  Blake,   \ 
found  in  Keats  a  pictorial  world  of  infinite  suggestion.     Keats  had  in    I 
fact  far  more  influence  on  Rossetti's  art  than  oh  his  poetry.     For 
Rossetti's  poetry,  with  its  grave  and  brooding   thought,    is   not  so 
pictorial  as  we  might  expect ;  not  so  pictorial,  I  think,  as  Browning' 
poetry  often  is — and  Browning  was  much  influenced  by  painting- 
certainly  not  so  pictorial  as  the  poetry  of  William  Morris.     Morris 
and  Swinburne  take  over  from  painting  a  new  interest  in,  and  con- 
scious research  for,  colour ;  the  pure,  intense,  bright  colours  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.     Every  reader  must  be  struck,  especially  in  Morris, 
by  the  recurrence  of  words  of  colour.     I  should  like  to  have  said  more 
on  the  subject  of  colour  in  poetry  ;  but  it  is  too  large  a  theme,  and 
I  have  not  now  the  space  to  go  into  it ;  nor  have  I  space  to  follow 
farther,  as  I  could  have  wished,  the  arts  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Looking  at  that  century,  so  far  as  we  can,  as  a  whole,  what  a  con- 
trast it  presents,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  subject,  to  its  pre- 
decessor !  We  have  traced  some  fruitful  points  of  relation  between 
poetry  and  painting  ;  but  how  we  miss  a  centre  for  the  imaginative 
life,  how  isolated  seem  the  ardent  efforts  of  groups  as  of  individuals  ! 
How  solitary  is  Turner  ;  how  unsupported  and  hindered  in  every  way 
the  efforts  to  create  a  noble  public  art  by  Watts  and  Alfred  Stevens  ! 
Popular  painting  becomes  more  and  more  enslaved  to  the  unconstruc- 
tive,  nowhere-leading  doctrines  of  naturalism ;  it  lets  the  rhythmic 
element  die  out  more  and  more,  and  by  so  doing,  by  losing  relation 
with  poetry,  it  deserts  its  own  proper  basis  and  inspiration.  Note,  in 
sharpest  contrast  with  this  popular  tendency,  the  art  of  a  master  like 
Burne-Jones,  whose  art  develops  in  the  contrary  direction,  becoming 
more  and  more  a  fluid  pattern  of  line  and  colour,  and  pursuing  the 
rhythmic  element  to  excess.  The  poetry  of  Swinburne  shows  a 
parallel  development.  But  English  poetry,  after  all,  maintains  its 
great  tradition.  It  is  true  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the 
Romantic  Movement,  observation  becomes  an  increasingly  notable 
element  in  verse.  Much  of  Tennyson's  popularity  may  be  due  to 
delight  in  his  fine  observation  of  nature.  This  is  not  always  a 
poetical  gain.  Every  one  remembers  his  picture  of  the  waves,  that 
break 

Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud; 

but  how  many  remember  the  action  to  which  the  simile  is  tacked  ? 
This,  however,  is  but  a  minor  point.     The  main  stream  is  unaffected, 
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for  the  fundamental  impulse  does  not  fail.  Poetry,  in  our  own  day, 
renews  itself  once  again  with  fresh  vigour  and  a  rich  abundance.  In 
the  other  arts,  too,  there  is  both  plenty  and  variety  of  gift. 

Yet  in  all  the  more  modern  time,  are  we  not  conscious  of  a  certain 
waste  and  division  and  incoherence  ?  And  is  not  this  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  an  unrelatedness  of  the  various  arts,  including  poetry,  the 
most  pregnant  and  articulate  of  them  all  ?  The  arts  have  each  their 
boundaries,  each  the  separate  felicities  belonging  to  their  medium. 
But  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that  they  have  their  common  spring 
of  inspiration  in  the  imaginative  life ;  and  it  is  that  fundamental 
unity  which  best  preserves  them  from  chaos,  triviality,  and  caprice. 
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